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In The North American Review for August, the Duke of 
Argyll has contributed an article in which he proposes to show- 
that there is a close analogy or an absolute identity in principle 
between the gigantic effort of the American people in 1861-5, first 
to limit the area of negro slavery and then to abolish it altogether, 
and the present struggle in which he is engaged to rivet upon the 
people of Ireland a form of government to which they have never 
constitutionally assented, which they were only compelled to obey 
by an armed force, in their small island, of more than one hundred 
and thirty thousand men,* which the Duke himself knows that they 
dislike or abhor, and which they declare to be totally unsuitable for 
the supply of their practical wants in legislation. They support these 
allegations by returning five-sixths or four-fifths of their Parlia- 
mentary representatives to uphold them. We acknowledge their 
competency as citizens by allowing to them the widest household 
suffrage, with the protection of a most carefully constructed sys- 
tem of secret voting. 

Even those who forced on Ireland the Act of Union loudly de- 
clared it was to give them an absolute equality of rights and laws 
with their fellow citizens in the other kingdoms ; whereas every 
Englishman and every Scotchman knows that the conditions of 
Irish government, as above briefly and slightly set forth, would 
neither be attempted by any legislature nor tolerated by either of 
the peoples of Great Britain. 

•* " Grattan's Life and Times," V., 31. 
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The task the Duke took in hand was to convert the 
American people to the opinion that to liberate a race is the 
same thing as, if not to enslave them, yet to deny them all the 
rights of communities, historically national and independent, over 
their own destinies. The execution of this task, not easy in 
itself, was grievously hampered by the indisputable fact that the 
sentiments passed by the Duke across the water were in the act of 
being constitutionally repudiated by his own countrymen, who, 
before his article could appear, were to choose a Parliament with a 
majority in direct opposition to his views. 

A gentleman, belonging to the Republican party, and in the 
first rank of public distinction in America, told me before the 
last Presidential election that thirteen million votes would be 
cast at it, and that, of those thirteen millions, twelve and a half 
would be favorable to the cause of Ireland. Will the arguments 
of the Duke serve to diminish this enormous phalanx of opinion 
by the subtraction of a single man ? 

But the word arguments is a misnomer. Those who wish for 
arguments on this question must look elsewhere. It is best to 
separate altogether this paper from the personality of its eloquent 
and distinguished author, and, regarding it in the abstract as we 
regard a proposition of Euclid, to take our measure of it simply as 
an example of the highest heights and the longest lengths to 
which assertion can be pushed apart from citation, from reference, 
from authority, from that examination either of the facts or the 
literature of the case, to which the writer does not condescend. 
Of this he becomes sensibly aware towards the close of his paper 
and he informs his readers accordingly that he has written it cur- 
rente calamo. A truly singular announcement. The currens 
calamus is an instrument well adapted for the journalist who in 
the small hours of the night has to render for the morning 
papers, in a few minutes, the pith or the froth, as the case may 
be, of the debate scarcely ended, or the telegram just arrived ; 
but surely less appropriate for a statesman who dates his birth as 
a Cabinet Minister from forty years back, and who has now 
been spending many of those years in leisure, and it is a most 
equivocal compliment to the American nation, which has taken 
?ts stand on the side of Ireland through its legislatures, its 
governors, its very highest organs, as well as its countless 
masses, to suppose that it will execute its volte-face at a moment's 
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warning in obedience to a currens calamus. And it is a currens 
calamus indeed ; for the article affords no indication that its 
author has ever reined in the gallop of his pen for a moment to 
study any book or even any speech or pamphlet about Ireland. 
There is one wonderful exception : the Duke has been reading, and 
has cited, Montalembert's " Monks of the West," from which he 
learns that Ireland had its golden age " some 1,300 years ago ";* that 
even then the Celtic Church had " incurable vices of constitution/' 
and that there was no law in the country except the English law " in 
the smaller area of the Pale," — which Pale and which English law 
had no existence in Ireland until more than six centuries after- 
wards. Such is the working of the currens calamus when the 
article accidentally stumbles into the domain of fact. 

And the argument of the passage is no better than its history. 
The argument is that because 1,300 years ago the Celtic Church 
was divided, and fomented other divisions, therefore the Irish of 
to-day are incompetent to manage their own Irish affairs. But if 
the discord of 1,300 years back was so bad, what are we to say of 
that extraordinary union in the very same body which has now 
been maintained for so many centuries, that union which has been 
proof alike against the sword and the penal laws, and, as in the 
Balkan Peninsula, has given in the eyes of the people a special 
consecration to the church, as the nursing mother, not only of 
their religious life, but of all their civil hopes and aspirations ? 

It is time, however, to make frankly one admission. It is that 
the Duke's conclusion is fully warranted by his premises. If they 
stand, it stands. But what are these premises ? Let us recite 
some of his assumptions. The Irish leaders all profess their de- 
sire to remain in unity with Great Britain ; but they all do it 
falsely, f The people make the same profession ; but they also are 
liars, except a few who are dupes. J A parliament, elected by "the 
individual subjects or citizens " of Ireland, would make "leg- 
islative attacks " upon the " life, liberty and property " of 
those very persons who had elected it. § The principles of 
the leaders are fatal to all "industrial progress" and " the 
secure enjoyment of any property,"|| with respect to which they 
are "pure anarchists." If In many parts the priests will reign 
supreme over "ignorant, superstitious and dependent peasants,"** 
and " anarchical fanatics." These are some of the leading prem- 

* p. 134. t p. 129. } ibid. § p. 131. II ibid. If p. 132. ** ibid. 
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ises of the article. They prove the conclusion, and more than the 
conclusion. They show, if they can be sustained, that the Irish 
people are savages ; perhaps, rather, that they are a sort of com- 
pound between brute and demon ; that there are not the common 
avenues to their minds, which we find in the case of mankind at 
large. It is as if in physics, sweet and sour, hot and cold, moist and 
dry, were confounded together. The common rudiments of human 
existence and actions are in their case inverted, perverted, and 
confounded. Other men enter into political society for the sake 
of securing life and propei - ty, and of promoting industry and the 
arts of life, but the Irish for the purpose of restraining or 
overturning them. "We cannot frame a rational government for 
them, more than for Yahoos or Houyhnhnms. Either in the 
character of liars, or of knaves, or of dupes, they are outside the 
pale of ordinary human dealing. Might not the scuttling of the 
island, ironically proposed by Swift, be the best and simplest 
mode of handling the Irish question ? Assertions and conse- 
quences of assertions, such as these, supply by their extravagance 
their own best confutation. But it may be well to bear in mind 
a few indisputable facts. We have had and we have a great body 
of Irish Nationalists in Parliament. Their ability is not denied. 
The testing efficacy of our Parliamentary proceedings is well 
known. Other men, and other parties, have charged on one 
another, in the late Parliament, breach of faith,* which is 
falsehood. No such charge has been proved, nay, none 
such has ever been advanced against these men, whom the 
article so grossly reviles. To the charges of heated and 
dangerous language they may in other days, and in some cases, 
have been open ; but, since a prospect of reconciliation with Great 
Britain has been opened, no more has been heard even of this 
serious, but, under the circumstances, probably inevitable evil. 
Moreover, the Irish nation had, between 1783 and 1795, the man- 
agement of its own affairs. What was the effect on li*j and 
property, on industry and progress ? It was confessed '.a the de- 
bates on the Union by both sides alike, and notaoly by Lord 
Clare, that the period of independence had been a period of un- 
exampled material progress. " Yes," it will be said, " but this was 
under a Protestant Parliament " ; and truly said. But it is also 

* It is needless, and would be offensive, to cite names. The fact will not be 
questioned. 
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true that this Protestant Parliament admitted Roman Catholics 
to the franchise in 1793, and was ready to admit them to full 
equality in Parliament in 1795, when the deplorable recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam arrested the National movement and gave hope and 
life to faction. Nor is it less true that the Protestants of the 
North then declared, with much more appearance of unanimity 
than has recently been seen in the opposite sense, that the recent 
changes had both removed all ground of differences with Eng- 
land and had " united the once distracted Irish people into one 
indissoluble mass." This was the declaration of forty-five corps 
of volunteers published at the time ; * and the Duke of Argyll 
cannot escape from the force of such original and weighty testi- 
mony by describing it as " inflated fable." 

The article warns America against my statements on Irish 
history as being untrustworthy. This is a quiet way of disposing 
of a series of utterances which fill a moderate volume, which are 
historical in form, which supply references to test their correct- 
ness, and which have recently been republished,! so as to give the 
utmost facility for confutation. With these facilities before him, 
the Duke does not refute, nor attempt to refute, even one of these 
statements. But, instead of a refutation, he says, " for example, "J 
that I have represented the bill of 1886 as only giving back to 
Ireland a limited share of what she had once enjoyed, whereas 
she "never has had a Parliament with one-tenth of the enormous 
power given by that scheme. "§ All property and all liberty was 
left absolutely at the mercy of the Irish Parliament. " So monstrous 
a proposition had never been made before by any statesman. "|| And 
this (supposed) misdescription of my own bill is given by the 
writer as proving my "misrepresentations of Irish history," 
which it is plain he has never examined, any more than he has 
examined Irish history itself. 

My description, however, of the bill was perfectly accurate. 
The Parliament of 1782 was in itself sovereign and independent, 
in the very same sense as the Parliament of Great Britain. The 
Parliament contemplated in 1886 was at once accepted, on behalf 
of Irish Nationalism, by Mr. Parnell, as " a subordinate Parlia- 
ment." But, according to the Duke, the sovereign Parliament 
ha"d not one-tenth part of the power of the subordinate Parlia- 

* Declaration, pp. 2, II, 1783. t " Special Aspects of the Irish Question." Lon- 
don: Murray. 1892. X p. 132. § p. 1!!3. II p. 131. 
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merit. Let us look a little closer into the matter. The Parlia- 
ment of 1782 had power to act upon peace and war, upon army, 
navy, and defence in general, upon commerce, and every descrip- 
tion of taxation, and this power was all of it exclusive power. 
But the bill of 1886 kept in imperial hands, inter alia, substan- 
tially and I believe in strict legal form, the whole of these great 
jurisdictions. Here is indeed an arithmetical puzzle : Parliament 
A has every legislative power possessed by Parliament B, and has, 
in addition, the very highest matters placed within its sphere, 
and yet, so says the writer of the article, Parliament A has not 
one-tenth part of the power of Parliament B. Such are the 
exploits of the currens calamus. 

It is true, indeed, that neither of the schemes gave to Ireland 
by law what is called responsible government ; while it is also true 
that such government was not contemplated in 1782, and was 
contemplated in 1886. And what is this but a bugbear set up by 
the writer of the article to frighten us out of our seven senses ? 
In 1782, responsible government, that is to say an executive di- 
rectly dependent on the majority of the popular chamber, did not 
yet formally exist, even in England. Mr. Pitt, in 1783, did not 
resign, nor did he at once dissolve, when condemned by the House 
of Commons, but abode his time, and the majority of the House 
was undisguisedly on the side of his opponents during the interval. 
Within my own personal recollection, there was no responsible 
government in the British Empire, except that at Westminster. 
But now, wherever a local autonomy has been granted, responsible 
government waits upon it, and in not one of these instances, per- 
haps approaching a score in number, has it been found to cause 
the smallest strain upon the bonds of union between the United 
Kingdom and the colonies. It is hardly possible to imagine the 
degree of perverse ingenuity which alone could lead any cabinet, 
or which has now led at least one statesman, to the conclusion that 
at this epoch, when responsible government, in conjunction with 
local autonomy, has (for us) become universal, and has been dis- 
covered to be harmless, the negation of it should be kept alive in 
the single case of Ireland, as if for no other purpose than to in- 
flict dishonor on that country. 

The article before me is as full of insults to Ireland as a plum- 
pudding is full of plums. Americans can hardly conceive how 
completely ingrained in the mental habits of many, who boast 
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their support of the union, is the practice of insulting that 
country. The Duke of Argyll was a gallant adversary to negro 
slavery. And in too many ways the negro was dishonored and 
oppressed. But, the negro never, I believe, met with that particular 
species of oppression which is termed insult, in the same manner 
as the Irishman. One statesman, a prime minister, classes Irishmen 
with Hottentots ; still we have another, who charitably divides 
them between knaves and dupes. By the completeness of his ex- 
communication of that race from the human pale, the writer of 
this article and his cur r ens calamus have carried the practice to 
such a height, that, as at least we may rest sure, in the future it 
can never be exceeded. 

It appears to be thought that Irish Nationalists go a-roaring 
after power like lions after their prey. But Mr. Parnell himself 
proposed that the British Parliament should retain in its own 
hands exclusively for a certain time the power of legislating on 
the critical question of land ; and all the Nationalists, in 1886, 
with readiness, concurred in a proposal which absolutely debarred 
the local Parliament of Ireland from constructing a church es- 
tablishment. For these instances of moderation they never 
receive a word of credit. The writer of the article supposes that 
the bill of 1886 gave them exceptional powers of legislation 
in respect to life and property. It gave them no powers what- 
ever, except such as are possessed in the colonies by every autono- 
mous community. The writer thinks that the rights of the Amer- 
ican States are those which the Federal constitution "gives"* 
to them, and seems unaware that the powers of the Federal consti- 
tution are exclusively powers given, or, in the language of the 
constitution itself, " delegated " f to it by the States, who acquired 
their respective sovereignties by the Declaration of Independence 
and the treaty that put an end to the war. He dwells on the fact 
that no limitation has been placed upon the Irish, analogous to 
the amendment introduced into the Federal Constitution after the 
war of secession. If the Duke has read those amendments, 
which may be doubted, he must be aware that among the fifteen 
articles of which they consist, there is not one which could gall 
the withers of the Irish Nationalism, least of all those which re- 
late to slavery. Article XIII. prohibits slavery and involuntary 
servitude except for crime ; and Article XV. provides that per- 

* p 152. t Amendments to the Constitution, Art 10. 
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sonal rights are not to be denied or abridged on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. Can even the ultraism 
of the Duke lead him to the point of believing that they have the 
smallest relevancy to the case of Ireland, or that inserting them 
in a bill for Home Rule would be anything more than a frivolous 
amusement?* " Our colonists," he says, " carry with them all 
the principles and doctrines of the common law of England, "f 
Yes, they doj, but subject to alteration ; and in like manner 
Ireland will carry with her both the common and the statute law, 
not to mention such statute laws as the Act of 1887, which Great 
Britain, represented at Westminster in 1887, has fastened upon 
her feebler sister. 

The anti-Irish imagination feasts itself upon the horrors which 
an Irish Parliament is to enact, and on the impotence of the Im- 
perial legislature to prevent them. Let us consider the case 
presented to us. Thirty-five millions of Britons are to stand by 
with their arms folded while three millions of Irish Nationalists 
inflict on two other millions (such is the Unionist calculation) 
every kind of lawless wickedness — and this, while the thirty-five 
millions have the entire military force of the land and of the 
Empire in their hands, and while the two millions who, accord- 
ing to the same authorities, possess the main part of the property, 
the intelligence, and the industry of the country, patiently allow 
themselves to be led like lambs to the slaughter. How reason 
with prophets such as these, any more than with an infuriated 
crowd of other days who have seized an old woman for a witch 
and are carrying her to the place of burning ? 

The case of Ireland is analogous to that of the great self-govern- 
ing colonies, which in all respects, except those of suffering and 
wrong, may fairly be compared with her. As to them all alike, 
these anticipations are preposterous in their absurdity, and cruel 
in their insolence. But, as it is absurd to suppose that either in 
the dominion of Canada, or in any other colony, or in Ireland, a 
reign of terror could be established, and justice trampled under 
foot, so it is equally absurd to suppose (and most of all in the 
case of a country separated from us by only a few score miles of 
sea) that the Imperial power would view such a state of things with 
indifference, and become a party to it by a shameful acquiescence. 

♦ The Articles are quoted from Sterne a " Constitutional History of the United 
States, p." 303. tp. 131. J "Anson on the Constitution," II. 257. 
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The general upshot is that Ireland generously agrees to un- 
dergo every restraint which is imposed upon the autonomous 
colonies, and many other restraints. They retain legislation 
upon trade, they deal with the question of our own defence, 
they contribute nothing to our charges. Ireland willingly 
abandons all these powers and consents to bear her equal share 
of Imperial burdens ; and, under these circumstances, such is the 
astounding force of prejudice, there are to be found men of rank, 
character, and ability, who denounce such a guarded gift of 
autonomy to Ireland as a thing monstrous and unheard of in its 
extent. 

But the writer concludes his article with a series of statements 
intended to show that all the woes of Ireland are self -sought and 
self-inflicted. On this subject it is quite unnecessary for me to 
deal with him in detail. To stand side by side with his opinion, 
I present to the American reader the following remarkable ex- 
position by Lord Salisbury : 

" What is the reason that a people with so bountiful a soil, with such 
enormous resources, lag so far behind the English in the race ? Some say 
that it is to be found in the character of the Celtic race. But I look to 
France, and see a Celtic race there, going forward in the path of prosperity 
with most rapid strides : I believe at the present moment more rapidly than 
England herself. Some say it is to be found in the Boman Catholic religion. 
But I look to Belgium, and I find there a people second to none in Europe, 
except the English, for industry, singularly prosperous, considering the 
small space of country that they occupy, having improved to the uttermost 
the natural resources of that country, but distinguished among all the peo- 
ples of Europe for the earnestness and intensity of their Boman Catholic 
belief. Therefore I cannot say that the cause of the Irish distress is to be 
found in the Boman Catholic religion. An honorable friend near me says 
that it arises from the Irish people listening to demagogues. I have as 
much dislike to demagogues as he has : but when I look to the Northern 
States of America I see there a people who listen to demagogues, but who 
undoubtedly have not been wanting in material prosperity. It cannot be 
demagogues, Bomanism, or the Celtic race. What, then, is it ? I am afraid 
that the one thing which has been peculiar to Ireland has been the Govern- 
ment of England."* 

There is, however, one other authority which I may quote 
against the Duke of Argyll, and which he may deem worth my 
quoting. It is the Duke of Argyll. A very few years ago he 
was more temperately and more equitably minded with respect to 
Ireland. In the end of 1885, he addressed a letter to the Times 
newspaper which it may be well to bring under the notice of the 

* Hansard, Vol. 177, p. 719. 
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American reader. The Duke argues, after referring to the 
arrangements with our colonies, that the inexorable conditions 
of physical geography demand in Ireland a kind and a measure 
of connection which is impossible farther off. 

And where did the Duke find a solution for this difficulty ? 
Not in the provisions established by the Act of Union as it now 
stands. He looked across the Atlantic, not as now to estrange 
the American people from the cause of Ireland, but to supply in 
principle a pattern upon which we might model the work which 
he then plainly contemplated as needful. His words are : 

" The United States alone, of all the nations of the earth, must 
in this matter be our great exemplar." * 

How then stands the case at this moment. The Duke labors 
to convert the people of the Union to the opinion he now 
holds, but away from the opinion he held only six years ago. I 
have cited his arguments and the passage in which he declares 
that for determining the relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain, the relation of the States to the Union is to supply our 
great exemplar. Does that passage give Ireland less than the 
plan of 1886 ? or does it not give more ? 

"W. E. Gladstone. 

Note : I do not wish to burden the text with matters merely personal to 
myself. Bat the Duke states— as usual, without quoting words : (1) That I 
have declared that all Irish grievances have been removed (p. 135) ; (2) that 
I never discovered "all this" till I was past 75; and (3) that I denounced 
Irish leaders for describing Irish history in the manner in which I now des- 
cribe it. I call for proof of these three assertions, only adding (a) that the 
great efforts of Parliament to deal with the most notorious and crying 
grievances, such as the Church and the land laws, have afforded the most 
signal proofs that the sentiment of nationality lies deeper than these ; (6) 
that in 1882, when I was Prime Minister, I imposed no limit upon home 
rulef except the limit which I now seek to impose, namely, that it is in no 
way to impair the central authority requisite to govern and to bind the em- 
pire. 

* Duke of Argyll, December 26, 1885, in the Times of December, 29, p. 6, col. 1. 

t Hansard, Feb. 9, 1882. 



